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THE TURNERS AND EMIGRATION. 
——=< 
To the followers of the Turners’ Branch. 


FELLow Workmen,—For many months now, 
you are fully aware the combined portion of your 
branch have been steadily labouring and progressing 
in the removal of the surplus hands of their trade. 
The good, accomplished by this wise and judicious 
proceeding, is apparent to all; and it is now only 
needed, that the branch, as a whole, steadily perse- 
vere in the course pursued, and great and lasting 
will be the benefits secured. 

When we first commenced the agitation for the 
removal of our surplus hands, many and great were 
the obstacles that lay in our path. A large number 
of unemployed men, and a disinclination on the part 
of the branch generally to subscribe for their remo- 
val, made our task one of much labour and constant 
anxiety. Nevertheless, feeling that our cause was 
good, and that a time would come, when our exer- 
tions would be appreciated, onward we struggled, 
and now we have the supreme consolation to state, 
that our labours have not been in vain! After days, 
and weeks, and months of exertion, the fruit of our 
labour is now apparent. We are steadily balancing 
the hands in our trade; and ere long, we confi- 
dently hope, that an Unemployed Turner, prepared 
and willing to work, will be something unknown in 
the branch. Jodeed, even now we feel that there is 
full employment for aJl; and that by a little perse- 
verance in the path we are pursuing, that employ- 
ment can be conserved, and made permanent to the 
end of our days: aye! and handed down unim- 
paired to our children! Shall this great consumma- 
tion be achieved ?—shall we, by one general effort, 
—between the present moment and Martinmas next, 
—shall we, by one general and manly exertion clear 
our branch of all redundant hands, and demand from 
our employers that respectful treatment and that re- 
munerative wage, which, formerly, we all know, 
characterised the skilled department, in which our 
daily wants compel us to honourably and honestly 
work for our daily bread ? Turners of the Potteries! 


shall this policy guide you in your proceedings? | 


Let Experience and the reflection of men give back 
the answer ! 

Proud we are, to say, that all difference, as to 
trade's policy, is now banished from amongst us. 
An amalgamation of opinjén has, for a long time, 
taken place. We feel, that we have only one inter- 
est to serve; and in our weekly meetings, we asso- 
ciate to conserve that interest. We feel, too, that 
we have only one true path to pursue; and in that 
pursuit, we amicably and fraternally prosecute our 
work together. In short, we are friends,—neigh- 
bours,—shopmates,—brothers, combined for the 


« good and Godlike purpose of protecting the price of 


our labour, in order to supply the natural and neces- 








| 


sary wants of our families,—to give to them food, and 
shelter, and raiment, and that education, which, in 
after life, shall make them defend their own rights 
as men and citizens, and to respect the same rights 
in others. For this great and noble purpose, we are 
combined. We have abandoned all petty dissen- 
sion, and now work with a will for the removal of our 
surplus hands. Neither do we make it compulsory, 
as to what colony a member shall go either at 
home or abroad. It is sufficient that he leaves the 
branch, improves his condition, and gives power to 
his fellow workmen, to demand an honest and equi- 
table price for their labour. To this end we work 
together ; harmoniously and perseveringly. Already 
have we struck the shackles from the minds and 
persons of nearly THIRTY TURNERS. Indeed, 
upwards of that number might be named who owe 
their emancipation to the Emigration movement in 
the trade. Is this nothing to boast of? We feel, 
that we have accomplished an amount of good, never 
before conferred upon the branch. And when we 
reflect on the small amount of means, by which this 
great good has been secured, we feel amazed at the 
result. Had the same funds clieered our labours, 
which, in former days, covered our committee tables 
with turnouts’ pay, nothing could have obstructed the 
realization of lasting prosperity to our branch. The 
limitation of apprentices to a given number of jour- 
neymen, would have been the work of a moment; 
and the shortening of the duration of the hours of 
labour, a mere question of expressed wish, and it 
would have been accomplished. Our employers 
would have been kind and respectful in their con- 
duct ; and our wives and little ones happy and con- 
tented at their plenteous homes and cheerful fire- 
sides. QO! let those reflections stimulate you to re- 
newed exertion. You have already accomplished 
much, although your recent contributions have been 
but small. You have been instrumeptal in removing, 
to better lands and to better homes, the subjoined 
followers of the branch. The free and fertile lands 
of America have received, as citizens, the following 
turners :— 
William Coxen, 
Richard Hallam, 
Joseph Packen, 
James Baker, 
George Ibbs, 
John Elliott, 
Daniel Colclough, 
Samuel Alcock, | 
Thomas Johnson, 
Joseph Davenport, 
Joseph Barker, 
Charles Hall, 
Thomas Walters, 
David Boulton, 


Thomas Sparks, 
William Barker, 
Elisha Pool, 
William Burton, 
Charles Spencer, 
John Webster, 
Godfrey Webster, 
William Williams, 
Joseph Wooton, 
Joseph Tunnicliff, 
William Bourne, 
John Thomas, 
Roland Rathbone. 


Having perused the foregoing list, is not the fact 
broadly and lastingly impressed upon the mind, that 
much has been accomplished? Were those men 
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and their families now in our labour market, should 
we possess the same power which we now do? 
Truth, in the most emphatic and encouraging man- 
ner, answers “No!” Now, then, should be our 
time for action. If we have the heartsand intellects 
| of men, we will make tast the power, we possess. 
All our exertions should be devoted to enlarge the 
list of our prospering emigrants. This we can do! 
—this, we must do!! Recollect, our contributions 
are no more than sixpence per week ; and yet with 
these small sums, from the wisdom of our policy, we 
feel certain of accomplishing the great good, we have 
here portrayed. All, too, have a direct interest in 
the pence they contribute. Eachmembercommands 
his chance in the Ballot ; and, winning the same, 
might leave the trade at once. £10 is the value of 
each ballot ; and every month we draw for the 
same, in one or other townships of the district. It 
is ther too, we hold our festivals, commemorating 
the advent of one or more being released from the 
bondage of a factory life. O! how cheering—how 

ractical—how permament is a policy like this! 

very heart seems light! and every understanding 
seems to feel, that a successful strike has taken place, 
—that some oppressed men have turned out from 
their employed, and have gained a lasting victory, 
in never returning to their oppressors again! It is 
then, that cheering and encouraging remarks are 
made by the leading members of the branch; and 
made, mark well! without fear! The sting of 
Persecution is blunted ;—men are scarce ;—labour is 
valuable ; and the would-be tyrant is powerless for 
evil. Indeed, should a dogged stolidity possess the 
mind of an employer, and lead him to persecution, 
apply the remedy, monthly, fortwelve months. Every 
twenty-eight days, make a clearing of his works, of 
all the turners he employs; and with festivities and 
rejoicing, send them away to farms in the West. 
At the end of the year, our lives for it, the persecu- 
tor will become a thoughtful, kind, and obliging 
master. He will never dabble in persecution again. 
We would recommend this as a general and certain 
remedy against all persecution inthetrade. It should 
be terfned the “‘ Emigration Antidote, warranted to 
improve on first application, and certain to cure by 
repeating the dose!” 

We have now, ina plain and homely manner, laid 
before you our present position and ultimate objects. 
That we shall have your assistance to realize those 
objects, we feel certain; and that we shall receive 
the thanks of hundreds yet unborn, we have 
every hope. Wishing that the spirit and zeal of 
former years may once more animate the branch, 

Believe us, Very Sincerely, 
Your Devoted Servants, 
THE TURNERS’ 
SURPLUS LABOUR EXECUTIVE. 
Swan Inn, April 27th, 1850. 








FROM THE FLAT PRESSERS SURPLUS 
LABOUR EXECUTIVE. 





To the followers of the Branch. 


Fettow Workmen,—We have much pleasure in 
informing you, that our exertions, for the removal of 
the surplus labour of the branch, are likely to prove of 
a very permanent and lasting character. Your com- 
mittee met on Tuesday evening last, at the White 
Swan, Piccadilly, Shelton; and proud, they are, to 
state, that the reports of the delegates were of a highly 

satisfactory character, From one bank in the Tunstall 
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district, nearly thirty came forward with their contri- 
butions, and enrolied themselves members of our 
society ; and from the statements made, and the feeling 
displayed by them, we feel confident the objects, we 
have in view, will be fully realized! There seems an 
unanimous feeling prevailing in the minds of all, to 
push forward our movement, and a spirited determina- 
tion is exhibited not to relax in our exertions until 
TWENTY FLAT PRESSERS are removed to Forty- 
Acre Farms abroad. This is our motto; and this we 
are determined to accomplished. Shall it be done? We 
say ‘‘ Yes,” for the hearty response you have made to 
our appeal, leads us to this conclusion. Again allow 
us to state, that we wish every success to those engaged 
in the strikes of our branch; and, at the same time, we 
feel, that the course we are pursuing, will be of im- 
mense help to the turnouts. Their employers must 
know, that we are about to make farmers of them; and 
this will have a greater impression upon their minds, 
than a twelvemonths’ turnout-pay. If we have any- 
thing to regret, it is, that the branch should have two 
distinct Executives and two distinct movements. This 
need not be. One Executive might answer for both 
purposes; for the removal of Surplus Labour, and for 
All that is required, are two contribution- 
books; and when a member pays, let the question be 
put—‘ For Emigration or for Strikes ?”’ and in accord- 
ance with the answer, let the contribution be entered. 
This policy would give the exercise of Private Judg- 
ment to every paying member :—the minority and the 
majority could work in unison together. Such a course 
would be an act of the most simple justice: and the 
objections cf all would be removed, as every man could 
dictate as to the object for which his money should be 
applied. To this end, we offer our hearty co-operation, 
desiring, as we do, Unity, and not Division. In very 
truth, the present turnouts have our sympathy, and 
heartfelt wish for success; and if our movement can 
make them successful, they shal/ succeed. Let, then, 
every man reflect what can be done with a little exer- 
tion ; and how greatly would it accelerate our objects, 
by the payment of 5s. per man in advance of his contri- 
butions. There have some already, that have come 
forward, and paid their 5s. down for this purpose. 

Fellow Workmen, now is the time for action ; we 
must do something further than passing resolutions,— 
we must carry those resolutions into real, practical 
execution ; and, ere long, we shall wield a power more 
potent than the strong arm of the oppressor, and more 
lasting than the noisy clamour of vacillating men. Let 
us then, each and all, ask ourselves the important 
questions— What am I doing to benefit my fellow-man ? 
What am I doing, in order to remove the Surplus 
Labour from my branch ?— What am I doing towards 
elevating myself and my class in the socia! scale of 
society, and raising ourselves to that dignified position 
which God, the Creator of all, intended for us to enjoy. 
Let reflections like these, take hold of our minds, and 
then a brighter day will begin to dawn upon us, and we 
shall hand down to our posterity, the fruits of our la- 
bours ; and the blessings of thousands yet unborn, will 
rest upon us! 

It is with every feeling of satisfaction, that we call 
the attention of the branch to the late proceedings of 
the Burslem Flat Pressers. At a meeting of the Lodge, 
held at the Bowling Green Inn, on Wednesday evening 
last, April 24th, 1850, it'was unanimously resolved, — 

Ist. That this meeting views with every satisfaction 
and thankfulness the practical proceedings of the Flat 
Pressers’ Surplus Labour Executive. 

2nd. That it is the desire of this Lodge, that the 
| whole contributions of the present movement be devoted 

to remove TWENTY OF THE LONGTON TURNOUTS to 

| landed independence abroad. 
8rd. That to this end, the Executive of the society be 
requested to appoint a deputation to wait on the Com- 
mittee for the conducting of the Longton strike, and to 
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propose terms of amalgamation, agreeable to the opi- 
nions and objects of all. 

These resolutions were carried unanimously ; and it 
was pleasing to witness the spirit that animated the 
meeting. Mr. James Edwards’s men were there nearly 
to a man; and seemed fully determined to push forward 
the present movement, We have every faith they will 
do their duty. The same with Davenport’s, and Mayer's, 
and other leading manufactories of the Burslem dis- 
trict. The full determination was, that the whole of 
their contributions should go to emigration purposes ; 
and if agreed to, should be applied to the removal of 
twenty of the Longton turnouts, Mr. Harvey’s men 
would be preferred. 

In all sincerity we are your obedient servants, 


THE EXECOTIVE OF THE FLAT PRESSERS’ | 


SURPLUS LABOUR SOCIETY. 
Committee Room, White Swan, Piccadilly. 





Shelton, April 25th, 1850. 





To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 

Dear Sir,—You will greatly oblige me by inserting 
the following in your next publication :—The person, 
styling himself ‘‘ A Friend of the Working Man,” will 
prove himself one by either meeting W. Jackson at the 
George, Great St. Andrew-street, or sending his name 
and address. W.J. thinks it is a pity such valuable 
information should be lost to the Agency. Meeting 


night every Tuesday. Signed, 
WILLIAM JACKSON. 
“ Third London,” 
Great St. Andrew’s-st., Seven Dials. 





WISCONSIN—UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 





POTTERS’ JOINT STOCK EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


In our last we endeavoured to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of union or combination on the part of emigrants, 
for the sake of social employment, and the tessening of 
all the trials, discomforts and hardships, of a first set- 
tlement. The Potters’ Society, however, is of a more 
important character, aiming at the settlement of a 
colony by the very best of our labourers —men, however, 
who have no spare funds—who, in this country, and 
the new, must support themselves by their daily toil. 
To give a short description of this society, and of the 
state in the Union to which their intention bas hithertu 
been directed, is the object of this paper. The society 
is of English origin, having been formed in the year 





1844, by the enterprise of Mr. William Evans. It was 
at first confined to the potters’ trade, originating in a 
desire to purchase land in the colonies, where they 
might send the surplus labour of the trade, and thus 
relieve the union of £60 or £70 per week paid the un- 
employed, by making the scheme of emigration self- 
supporting. Latterly the society enlarged its basis, by 
embracing all who choose to become members. The 
funds being principally raised by small weekly instal- 
ments from the members, its progress at first was 
necessarily slow. Yet, as the principle of the society 
is the laudable one of WORKMAN HELP YOURSELF, the 
philanthropic will be glad to learn that through its 
instrumentality many working men have already 
“bettered” their condition, by becoming comparatively 
thriving agriculturists, while a large number is on the 
way to embrace its advantages. On extending the 
basis of the society, a new stimulus was given to its 
operations, and auxiliary societies were and are being 
formed in all the principal towns and villages in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Indeed, the active exertions of the 
society may only be said to have commenced with the 
begining of 1849. Among other branches of the Pot- 
ters’ Society, the most important to our readers must | 
be the Glasgow branch formed in March, 1849, by the , 
enrolment of seven members. At the first annual | 
meeting held on the 4th ult., it was tated that the mem- | 





bers now reached the respectable number of 115, and 
that the subscriptions during the same period exceeded 
£118, while the members were in excellent spirits from 
the promising state of the society. During the first 
four years of the society’s operations, they purchased 
1600 acres of iand in Columbia County, Wisconsin 
territory, United States. The estate was named Pot- 
tersville, and up to 1848, one hundred and thirty-four 
souls were upon it. An estate of 20,000 acres in ad- 
dition to Pottersville, has since been secured. This 
land is situated on the Fox river, which would shortly 
be connected by canal with the Wisconsin river, and 
thus communications would be opened to the markets 
east, west, north, and south. The society has been in 
existence five years. Its principal operations had taken 
place within the last year, and within the past six 
months 350 individuals had been located on the land. 
Forty acres was the quantity assigned to each subscriber. 
The payment of £1 Is. 6d. entitled the party paying it 


| to take partin the ballot for sharing in the privileges 


of the society. If the ballot were in his favour he might 
at once emigrate, with all his children under eighteen 
years of age. On arriving upon the estate he received 
possession of forty acres of land, and acquired the use 
of implements, on the condition of paying for those ad- 
vantages in grain or cash, within ten years. We learn 
from Mr. Twigg, the American agent of the society, 
that the land at Pottersville (the company’s first pur- 
chase) would at this moment, 1849, realise four dollars 
per acre, being a profit of £500 or £600, instead of being, 
as had been stated; a bankrupt concern. The new tract 
of land which he had selected for the society was situ- 
ated fourteen miles from Pottersville, on the Fox river, 
and was as good land as any he had seen in Wisconsin. 
There was abundance of water to be obtained, either 
from numerous creeks or from wells, which it was only 
necessary to sink to the depth of six or eight feet. 
The timber was not so thickly grown that the land 
could not be cultivated, but there was quite sufficient 
for the uses of the settlers. In reference to the climate, 
there was no part of the year so cold, or so hot, that 
@ man could not work out of doors. The winter usually 
lis‘edfour or five months, the snow being on tne ground 
the whole ofthetime. The changes of the season were 
very sudden. All the productions of England, and 
many others, including the vine, could be cultivated. 

We have, however, been less anxious to interfere or 
enlarge on the state and progress of the Glasgow 
branch of this society, as the members hold weekly 
meetings in M‘Callum’s coffee-house, Glassford-street, 
where the rules and regulations of the society may be 
had, its objects fully explained, and all necessary in- 
formation communicated. This promising society, open 
to the admission of members from all trades and pro- 
fessions, will have our continued attentions.—-Gilas- 
gow Examiner 





EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


The following is the number of alien passengers who 
arrived at the Port of New York from January Ist to 
December 31st 1849. 

From Ireland, 112,591; Germany, 55,705; Eng- 
land, 28,321 ; Scotland, 8,840 ; Norway, 3,300; France, 
2,683 ; Holland, 2,447; Wales, 1,782; Switzerland, 
1,405 ; Sweden, 1,007; Italy, 602; West Indies, 449; 
Portugal, 287; Spain, 214; Sardinia, 172; Denmark, 
159; Nova Scotia, 151; Poland, 133; Belgium, 118 ; 
Canada, 59; Russia, 38 ; East Indies, 34 ; South Ame- 
rica, 33; Mexico, 23; Sicily, 21; China, 9; Arabia, 
8; Greece,6; Turkey, 6. 


, ee CO cee veces eeesseses eveceeces 20,603 
Rees GHEE 6 6.000 sacwsens-s600605 13,668 
Whole number of passengers.......... 234,271 


All these passengers (with the exception of about 
4000) arrived in 1651 vessels. 
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A WORKING-MAN’S REPORT OF AMERICA: 





(Extracted from Chambers’ Edinburjzh Journal.) 


In the spring of last year the writer of the following letter, 
a journeyman printer, possessed of both industry and intelli- 
gence, joined (with his son, a lad of 15) a small party of emi- 
grants. After a search of some months, botk in Canada and 
the States, they ultimately settled on a partially cleared farm 
of 80 acres in the neighbourhood of Detroit. The reader can 


himself judge, from the following candid sketch, written with- } 


out the remotest idea of publication, some of the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the encouragement, to be met with, at the 
present time in emigrating to the back woods of America. 
You must know that the American government sur- 
veyors divide the land into sections of a square mile 
each, or 640 acres; a road is generally cut between 
each section, but this consists simply of felling the 
trees, which are left to rot and block up-the route, and 
it is years before these roads assume the appearance of 
civilisation ; and until then, any part of the forest is 
better for travelling than a government road. There 
are no stones in this region to make roads with : good 
roads are laid down with oak planks of four irches in 
thickness. We have two and a-half miles to go to reach 
a planked road, and four and a-half miles further takes 
us to Detroit. There is no clearing behind us for some 
distance, the land being in the hands of speculators 
waiting for purchasers. None is to be had under ten 
dollars an acre. I attended a sale last week between 
here and Detroit; it fetched twenty-five dollars an 
acre, There were thirty acres, eight only cleared, and 
no buildings. The only !and government has left to 
sell is in parts where climate is unfareurable, or where 
the distance from the markets is too great. Population 
increases but slowly in Michigan. Detroit has been a 
city of importance for many years—its position has 
caused it to beso; but though we are only seven miles 
from it, there are vast tracts of land in our district 
which have never echoed the sound of a woodman’s axe. 
Pontiac is the nearest town to Detroit, and that is 
twenty-four miles off, and is merely a village. .The 





road thither from Detroit is good, and chiefly planked. | 


There is also a railway, formed for the purpose of carry- 
ing the grain products of Oakland country to Detroit 
market, from whence it can be shipped to Buffalo and 
other ports. The road is nearly all through forest in 
the hands of speculators ; the land good for little, being 
mainly swamp and sand. I explored the land north- 
ward on the shore of Lake Huron for about a hundred 
miles. There are several villages on the margin of the 
lake, at which steamboats on their way to Wisconsin 
halt for supplies of wood —the population of all of them 
but trifling. Land may be bought withing three miles 
of thelake, but it would‘notbe a good speculation, as am 
convinced near a century will elapse before the district 
becomes populous. There are no natural harbours on 
that coast, and the expense of making artificial ones is 
too great to be thought of at present. Harbours made 
there must be of durable materials, as the storms on 
these lake are terrific. As to the back- 
woods, I would not recommend a settlement there even 
to the stoutest farmer ; he would have to learn a busi- 
ness entirely new to him: his main occupation would 
be chopping and clearing for some years, and even then 
his land would be cursed with standing stumps, which it 
takes ten years, on an average, to rot away. An Eng- 
lishman knews nothing vf the use of the axe till he comes 
to America. I have made the acquaintance of two 
Americans who live within a mile of us. They have 
instructed me in ‘ Yankee fixings;’ and though they 
say I never shall be a Yankee, they compliment me in 
saying that I ‘ frame well, ani would have made a back- 
woodsman had I been brought up reasonably.’ vo 
The ckopping makes my limbs very stiff: on awaking 
in the morning I can hardly use my hands and arms, 
but do not feel much of it in the course of the day: am 
in hopes this will wear off. T told you before coming 
out that I did not intend to be dismayed by difficulties, 





and I have stuck to that determination. I have wrought 
much harder than ever I did in England, but am in 
hopes things will be a little easier in the course of a 
twelvemonth 

I told you we had forty acres of cleared land and 
forty of forest. A loghouse, degenerated to a stable, 
stands at the distance of a rood from the road, and a 
few yards behind this was a little log-shanty, built ten 
years ago by a negro employed on the premises : there 
is likewise a log-barn. We gave fifteen dollars an acre 
for our farm, and it was thought cheap. We had left 
the families at Detroit while we were negotiating the 
purchase, and preparing a place for their reception. 
The first job was to put the loghouse into shape. The 
floor had been laid on ‘sleepers’ sunk into the earth, 
both of course rotten. The mud paste had fallen out 
from the logs which formed the walls, through the 
chinks of which the gray sky grinned miserably. While 
M —— went to Detroit to make arrangements, Willy 
and I set to work with the floor: we pulled up the 
board, and dug out the earth beneath about a foot deep, 
laid fresh sleepers, and placed on them a good covering 
of planks, and made a capital floor. We had all our 
tools and nails, and goton very well. M —— joined us 
in a day or two, and we plastered and whitewashed the 
walls. We have a brick hearth and brick chimney, and 
when the fire is lighted it is comfortable enough. The 
house is divided into two parts, the inner part being 
again divided into two bedrooms. A bedstead was 
fixed in each of these rooms. As you may be curious 
to know how a backwood bedstead is fixed, I will de- 
scribe the process, which we were taught by Mr. B——., 
the party of whom we bought the land, and who has 
proved himself an excellent fellow. We went into the 
woods and picked up a long piece of oak, a sapling 
about three inches in diameter: this was cut into four 
pieces; a hole was bored with an auger about an inch 
diameter in each, and a corresponding hole for each 
post was bored in the log-wall of the room; four cross- 
pieces were then cut, rounded at the ends, and with a 
mallet driven into the walls ; the cross-pieces were then 
introduced into the holes in the posts or legs, and ham- 
mered up in the same style, and then stood ‘firm as 
oak.’ Three planks thrown across each of these fix- 
ings made two splendid bedsteads. These being des- 
tined for the heads of the family, another bed was fixed 
between the cheek of the fireplace and the wall for three 
of the children. With other contrivances, all were 
lodged with the exception of Willy and me, who were 


) left to occupy the middle of the floor ia the front of the 


fireplace on three planks raised on boxes. Here we 
accordingly slept for some days; but neither of us re- 
lishing our quarters overmuch, I turned my attention 
to the black man’s shanty, thinking I could repair it, 
and lodge there much more atease. I found the shanty 
into which I had not looked before, about eleven feet 
square, with a sloping roof not high enough in the 
lowest part to stand upright in. Heavy logs form the 
sides of the building—so heavy, that levers must have 
been used to bring each log to its position The 
roof is formed thus—trees are felled and sawn through 
their centres lengthways, and then hollowed into shapes 
semi-cylindrical. One portion of the trunks is placed 
thus, . - - - - 
and the others thus, - - 

and from the method in which they are fixed, you will 
perceive that what falls on the convex surface will in- 
evitably flow into the sub-lying concavities, and find its 
way to mother earth, as the whole slants considerably. 
I found the hut in a wretched state of disrepair, with 
the exception of the roof; all the mud plaster had dis- 
appeared from the walls; there was very little floor, 
and what there was, was rotten ; no chimney, but a hole 
in the back for the escape of smoke. The place having 
been long deserted, it had become a rendezvous for 
lizards and snakes, and it really required some courage 
to set about repairing it. Willy, however, had the same 
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desire as myself to secure a snug sleeping-birth, so to 


work we went with right good will, WhileI was laying 
down the new floor, my son dug the clay, and made 
the paste for the walls, and afterwards we filled up the 
chinks together. In three days we were able to sleep 
in it: we had got a sound floor, a door (leathern hinges 
of course), a good bedstead, and the walls plastered and 
whitewashed ; it was an immense gratification to us 
both to find it so comfortable. We have made a good 
fireplace and a chimney: the cheeks of the fireplace 
are of wood faced with mud, the back of mud entirely ; 
and though there is not a particle of stone or brick in 
the whole affair, I defy the strongest wind to blow down 
the chimney, and I can have an immense fire on the 
hearth without danger: there is at this moment a hun- 
dred-weight of wood burning in the morning. 
proved appearance ofthe shanty has gained me great 
credit from our neighbours, and I continue to use it, 
although the farmhouse has since been enlarged, so as 
to render the use of the shanty unnecessary. Willy and I 
sit on.a box.anda barrel ou each side of the fire in our 
sanctum, having no chairs. I tried my hand on making 
achair.: a fat Yankee made the first trial of its quality, 
but broke it to shivers with his weight, and then had 
the modesty to tell me I was no mechanic. 

With respect to land: most of the cultivation here is 


The im- | 





very roughly performed, the farmers seeming to agree | 


that that method which takes the least labour is the 
best. They nearly all declare that a man could not live 
on less then twenty-five acres. I am persuaded that 
an industrious family might live on less than ten acres, 
and save money. I intend to direct my attention prin- 
cipally to gardening, all garden stuffs commanding a 
ready sale at Detroit, Wheat is not much cultivated 
here ; it is thought to require too much attention. The 
principal produce is Indian corn, oats, and hay, for all 
of which there is a ready sale at Detroit. Horses are 
plentiful, and in general are fine-looking animals ; feed 
being cheap, they. are in good condition: cattle and 
sheep are not so large asin England. Beef varies in 
Detroit from threehalf-pence to twopence-halfpenny per 
pound. Whena farmer kills a ‘ beef critter,’ he dis- 
poses of a portion to his neighbours, and then salts the 
remainder for his family; when he sells any of his stock 
to a butcher, he either is paid all in cash, or as part 
cash, and the rest in meat, to be drawn as he wants it: 
any of his neighbours will bring him a few pounds at 
any time, as most of them are continually passing to 
and from Detroit. Indian corn is a wondrous produce 
of nature; it is the most useful grain in the world; it 
fattens every animal that eats it. Man, bears, horses, 
oxen, pigs, racoons—all enjoy it. When green, it forms 
a fine vegetable for the table; and when ripe, is a sweet 
flavoure? grain; there are generally two good ears on 
a.stem. A few days ago, while coming through a field, 
I plucked one of the ears, and counted the number of 
grains; they amounted to 850. 

Water is sometimes short in this district; the well 
which we found on the farm failed us this summer, and 
we were forced to dig another, which fortunately yields 
us acopious supply. The summer has been exceedingly 
hot, but it has been cooler recently, with plenty of 
rain. We have the Indian summer yet to come (it is 
now the 15th October), which lasts from two to six 
weeks, after which the winter, though it is said the 
frosts are not severe until after Christma. A farmer 
usually kills ‘ beef critter’ when the frost sets in, cuts 
it up, and freezes the joints ; when a piece is wanted for 
cooking, it is immersed in cold water until it thaws, 
when it is found to be as sweet as though fresh killed, 
and much tenderer. The people generally live on salt 


| plums, peaches, cherries, are fine and plentiful. 


table ; but there is no waste, the pigs coming in for a 
good share of the leavings. 

The climate, in my opinion, is far superior to that of 
England : the summer is hotter, but it lasts much longer. 
There are frequently thick fogs at night, but the atmos- 
phere is generally clear. Whether it is owing to the 
great distance from the sea I cannot say, but all ani- 
mals require to be supplied with salt, and that is the 
reason the inhabitants assign for eating so much salt 
pork, Our people have all suffered from diarrhea, 
which, we were told, we might have escaped by eating 
salt pork three times aday. Pumpkins are grown in 
great quantites between the rows of Indian corn; they 
arrive to great perfection, keep as well as turnips, and 
are famous fvod for horses and cattle; unlike turnips, 
they impart no unpleasant flavour to the butter, but 
rather improve it. ‘Tomatoes abound. Apples, pears, 
Grapes 
are cultivated, but I have seen none of the ripe fruit, 
except of the wild grape, which grows in the woods, and 
of which I intend to cultivate a few slips next year. 
The potato disease exists here, but. the potatoes we 
now eat are finer than any I have seen in. England for 
some years. Carrots, onions, parsnips, celery, are very 
poor in comparison with English, but this arises from 
want of cultivation. I should like some good English 
seed of each of these vegetables ; they would thrive well 
with care in this soil, We have every variety of useful 
timber here ; oak is everywhere most abundant; so are 


| beech, sugar-maple, soft-maple, hickory, iron-wood, &c. 


The trees attain a much greater altitude than in England. 
Most of them, oaks included, are seen in the forest 
varying from 30 to 80 feet in height, without a single 


| lateral branch farther than a dozen feet from the sum- 


mit. This is probably caused by the struggle to over- 


| top each other in reaching up after the light, Though 
| the tops are so high, the roots have comparatively 


no hold upon the ground: while the forest is unbroken, 
they stand erect and firm, but once begin a clearing, 
and the wind brings them down by wholesale, All 


| trees intended to stand must be planted; you then 


| 
| 





pork; they consider it the best food forthe climate. I | 


have not met with any bacon, for which the pork is the 
universal substitute ; being first half boiled, and thea 
fried, it has much the flavour of mild bacon. People 
here live well: though I cannot say much for their 
wardrobes, yet every one has a profusely-furnished 
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have branching trees with deep roots. Houses are never 
erected within the reach of forest-trees—a squall of wind 
might cause one of these to annihilate the building. 
When the woodman has struck his last stroke at one of 
these forest monarchs, the sight is sublime ; you first 
see him gently swaying forward, reminding, you of the 
majestic motion ofa launching ship; then you are startled 
by a mighty and multitudinous crashing, as he forces 
his descent sheer through thesmallar trees beneath him. 
This is succeeded by a deafening sound as his ponder- 
ous trunk smites the earth, a sound which reverberates 
through the woods for miles round 

We have no thorn hedges: all railing is done as you 
see it described in the ‘ Yorkshire Emigrant.’ I have 
occasionally seen a tree of the white-thorn growing in 
the woods, but like everything else here, it is larger than 
in England ; the spines are much longer and stouter, 
and the fruit is as large as a cherry. I wish I had a 
sackful. of the English kind to plant, 

I should think that the place we inhabit, from the 
general appearance of the subsoil, has been elevated 
from the lake: we have first a coat of vegetable mould 
about eight inches in thickness ; the next is a mixture 
of sand and clay, the sand greatly preponderating: the 
sand and clay have evidently been deposited in quiet 
water. The general flatness.of this part of the country 
favours this idea, and I have observed in Lake St. Clair 
that large patches of land, varying’from one to four 
miles in width, are rising on a level with « surface of 
the lake ; they are all covered with rank grass, and no 
doubt in course of time a flood will arise, deposit a crust 
of mould, and render them productive. 





A letter from Oregon states that land there which 
last spring sold for 4(00 dollars, has been lately resold 


| for 16,000 dollars. 
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LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RESPECTING 
EMIGRANT SHIPS. 





Space.—Each passenger is allowed a space of fourteen 
superficial feet below, and if the height between decks 
be less then six feet, then sixteen feet shall be given. 
Said spaces shall be unoccupied by stores and other 
goods not being the personal luggage of such pas- 
sengers. 

Berths.—The number of berths is limited to two, 
with an interval between the floor and the deck or 
platform, of at least six inches, and each berth to be at 
least six feet in length, anf at least sixteen inches in 
width for each passenger. In computing the number 
of passengers, all children under the age of one year are 
excluded. 

Passage Way.—Vessels having capacity for fifty or 
more steernge passengers, shall have on the upper deck 
for the use of such passengers, a house over the passage 
way, firmly secured, with two doors, the sills of which 
shall be at least one foot above the deck, so constructed 
that one door at least, or window in such house, may 
be always open; and all vessels having the capacity to 
carry one hundred and fifty steerage passengers, shall 
have ¢wo such houses, and the stairs or ladder shall be 
furnished with a hand-rail of wood or strong rope. 
Provided, nevertheless, booby hatches may be substi- 
tuted for such houses, in vessels having three decks. 

Ventilators. —Vessels having the capacity for more 
then one hundred steerage passengers, shall have at 
least two ventilators, one of which shall be inserted in 
the afterpart of the between decks, and the other in the 
forward part, and one of them shall have an exhausting 
cap to carry off the foul air. If the between decks be 
authorised to receive two hundred steerage passengers, 
the ventilators shall each of them be equal to a tube of 
12 inches diameter in the clear; and all such ventila- 
tors shall rise at least four feet 6 inches above the upper 
deck ; but if such vessel is well ventilated by any means, 
such method shall be deemed sufficient. 

Cooking Range.—Vessels shall have, conveniently 
arranged, at least one cooking range, four feet long, 
and 1 foot 6 inches wide, for every two hundred passen- 
gers; but suitable arrangements for cooking between 
decks, may be substituted, 

Food.—Vessels shall have well secured under deck 
for each passenger, at least 15 pounds of good navy 
bread, 10 pounds of rice, 10 of oat meal, 10 of wheat 
flour, 10 of beans and peas, 35 of potatoes, 1 pint vine- 
gar, 60 gallons fresh water, 10 pounds of salted pork, 
free of bone, all to be of good quality, and a sufficient 
supply of fuel for cooking ; but at places where either 
rice, oat meal, wheat flour, or peas and beans cannot 
be procured of good quality, and on reasonable terms, 
the quality of either or any of the last named articles 
may be increased and substituted therefor, and in case 
potatoes cannot be procured on reasonable terms, one 
pound of either of said articles may be substituted in lieu 
of 5 pounds of potatoes. The captain will deliver to 
each passenger, at least one-tenth part of said provisions 
weekly, commencing on the dav of sailing, and daily at 
least 3 quarts of water, and sufficient fuel for cooking, 
and if passengers shall be put on short allowance dur- 
ing the voyage, the master or owner shall pay to each 
passenger the sum of three dollars for each day, to be 
recovered in the Circuit or District Court of the United 
States. But any passenger may contract to furnish his 
own provisions. 

Discipline and Cleanliness.—The captain is authori- 
sed to maintain good discipline, and suck habits of clean- 
liness as will tend to the perservation of health, and he 
shall cause such regulations as he may adopt, to be 
posted up in a conspicuous part of the ship before 
sailing, and during the voyage. A safe and convenient 
privy shall be provided for the exclusive use of every 
one hundred passengers, and when the weather is such 





that the pessengers cannot be conveniently mustered 
on deck with their bedding, the deck shall be cleaned 
with chloride of lime or some other disinfecting agent. 

The British laws are essentially the same. The re- 
quisitions respecting food are as following :— 

3 quarts water daily. 

Provisions must be issued twice a week, in advance, 
commencing with the day of embarkation as follows :— 

2 Ibs. bread or biscuit; 1 lb. flour; 5 lb. oat meal; 
2 1b. rice; 2oz. tea; $ 1b. sugar; 31b. molasses. 
Potatoes may be substituted for oatmeal or rice, 5 lbs, 
potatoes to 1 lb. of oatmeal or rice. 





DIRECTIONS FOR A VOYAGE TO THE NEW 
WORLD. 


(From “Hints to Emigrants.’’) 


My readers should understand that the business of 
assisting emigrants in their passage from the Old to 
the New World is perfectly systematized and long 
experience has given those engaged in it a consummate 
knowledge of human nature. Their concert of action 
also is perfect. ‘‘Their name is legion, for they 
are many; but, at the same time, they are one, and, 
like the wicked, they have one purse.”’ Their correspon- 
dence across the Atlantic is intimate and constant, 
Scarcely has an individual, in any part of the kingdom, 
announced the intention to emigrate to America, than 
it is known in Liverpool, and the next steamer conveys 
the intelligence across the water. Without this infor- 
mation, you will be surprised to find, when you reach 
Liverpool, that you are instantly recognized as an emi- 
grant; you will be kindly accosted and advised, and 
put on your guard against fraud, and then, as if by some 
friendly hand, you will be (if you suffer it) led on to 
the boarding house, to the ship agent, and to the pro- 
vision dealer ; you will be accompanied on board, in- 
troduced to some friend who is going over, who is 
acquainted with the country, and who will protect you 
from imposition; or, if one of these disguised harpies 
is nut a companion of your voyage, you will find that 
some fellow emigrant is zealously engaged, on the pas- 
sage, to persuade you to go with him to the same board- 
ing-house with himself, kept by an intimate friend, and 
to buy a ticket at the same forwarding house, and you 
little dream that your friendly companion has been 
made a decoy, by the promise, that if succeeded in get- 
ing a certain number of the passengers to go to the 
boarding or forwarding house recommended, he shall 
have his own board or passage free. When the ship 
arrives at the quarantine ground, you will, perhaps, 
find that some man has succeeded in smuggling him- 
self on board; he has come all that way in a boat on 
purpose to warn his friends of some new trick of the 
runners, or to expose the villany of the emigrant society 
which has just been brought to light. Perhaps yon will 
find him to be some fond husband or lover, and you 
will witness the rapturous meeting of Mary and her 
dear Johnny. Bye and bye, you will hear it rumoured 
through the ship that John has been telling Mary of 
his wonderful success in the Western Country, where 
he is settled ; how he bought land for one dollar per 
acre; how a town is laid off there, and he is selling 
his farm a shilling a foot. Towns, he says, are spring- 
ing up like mushrooms, and any one who will go and 
buy land there can make a fortune. If you seize the 
bait, you will accompany John ta,what he calls the go- 
vernment land office; you will be introduced to the 
agent, who will shew you a large and handsome map 
of the section of country mentioned, laid off in lots, 
almost all of which, as the names of the purchasers 
written on them will shew, have been taken up. You 
will see the fine water power advantages, the projected 
rail road, the stock of which has all been taken up; the 


, site of the new town or city is pointed out by your 


friend, it must be there and nowhere else, for he knows 
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the place like a book, and, fortunately, the lots here have 
not been sold; he writes his name on one, you write 
yours on adjoining one; he takes out his pocket 
book, well filled with bank bills, pays the purchase 
money, you do the same; your title deeds are made out, 
and you are sent off the nearest and cheapest route to 
your new possessions. Your generous counsel has 
business in the city, and will follow on in a few days. 
You reach the place designated, and find yourself the 
rightful owner of a splendid swamp, or pine barren, or 
huge mountains of rocks, and deep ravines ; or, perhaps, 
you find enchanting elysian fields, but your title deed 
is defective, and your ultimate posession depends on 
the glorious uncertainty of a law suit. You are not 
———* Monarch of all you survey, 
Your right there is one to dispute.” . 
But you have not come to America to buy land, and 
you have no bag of sovereigns to loose ; well, you have 
a few dollars, andthe small game as well as the large 
must be driven to the net. Your ship comes to the 
wharf, and is boarded by a crowd of visitors. You will 
be surprised to hear yourself enquired for by name, and 
aman will accost you, and seize you by the hand he 
is so delighted to see you ; he heard you were coming 
—you are a name-sake—and he thinks you must be a 
relation; tells youto come to his house and make it 
your home while you stay. I need not say, if you ac- 
cept his kind invitation, an extortionate bill is not for- 
gotten when you leave. But this is an old trick, you 
have heard of it before, and are not thus to be bit ; and 
so you escape, and get ashore, and pursue your way to 
the Society’s Office. A stranger accosts you in the 
street, enquires if you are not an emigrant, by what 
ship you came, and from what country, and where 
you are going ; speaks highly of the society to which 
you are going. is glad that you have escaped the run- 
ners ; asks if you know the way to the office, he is, 
himself, going that way, and wiil shew vou; aftera 
time he stops, points out the office, and, bidding you 
good bye, passes on, or, perhaps, enters with you, and 
introduces you to the president himself, who, you find, 
is a very gentlemanly man, who, after making neces- 
sary inquiries, gives youa card, to a boarding or for- 
warding house, as the case may be; you follow the 
directions given, and find out, afterwards, to your cost, 
that you have gone to the wrong place (you were so 
completely thrown off your guard that youdidnot think to 
notice either the street or the number), that Mr. Presi- 
dent is a booking agent, and your friendly guide a 
runner. 

The unparalleled impudence and effrontery of these 
fellows is astonishing. An instance was related to me, 
not long since, by a gentleman in New York. “ Pas- 
sing,” said he, ‘‘ gn one occasion, an emigrant ship 
which had just come to the wharf, I had the curiosity 
to go on board, to see the manner in which these noto- 
rious runners conduct their business, and, perhaps, to 
save the poor strangers from being pillaged. Soon 
finding that in various ways they were being cheated, 
I interposed a word of friendly warning. Immediately 
one of these scamps sprang up on the capstan, and 
commenced an harangue in something like the follow- 
ing style. ‘My friends, before you listen to thatman, 
let me tell you who he is. I am utterly astonished 
that he has the impudence to shew his face even here, 
amongst strangers. Why! do you not know that he 
is one of the most infamous villians in New York! 
He is only three days out of the state prison, where he 
has been six years for housebreaking! Gentlemen! 
every word I tell you is true, as my friends here can 
tell you.’ All eyes were turned upon me—it was plain 
that the audacious scoundrel was believed. I was fair. 
ly taken aback as sailors say, and made a precipitate 
retreat. A day or two afterwards I met the scamp in 
the street : he deliberately took off his hat, and, making 
mea polite bow, said, Mr. A., I hope you are not 
offended at what I said on board ship the other day. 





1 meant no offence sir. It was all done in the way of 
business, you know.’ My friend added, “ I have never 
been on emigrant ships since.” 

It is unnecessary to go further into detail. The emi- 
grant who reads this is sufficiently warned, and if, 
hereafter, he is duped, he will, surely, deserve no pity. 
He must follow, to the letter, the instructions given 
in this book. ‘‘Turn neither to the right hand nor to 
the left.” 

It may not be amiss to look at the aggregate saving 
to emigrants secured by adopting the plans here recom- 
mended. Two hundred thousand emigrants, at the 
lowest computation, are annually passed into the inte- 
rior, from the port of New York alone, at an average 
cost of five dollars each, making one million of dollars. 
One fifth of this amount goes into the hands of the run- 
ners and their subordinates. Add to this, the untold 
amount of extra swindling, in a thousand ways, and it 
will appear how important, in a pecuniary point of view 
alone, are the services which the Philadelphia Emi- 
grant’s Friend Society proposes to the objects of their 
solicitude and care. Should our labours lead to similar 
efforts in the remaining Atlantic sea-ports of America ; 
and especially should our exertions be successful, to 
corresponding associations in Europe, a work will 
be accomplished that should satisfy the utmost ambition 
of benevolence, and fill the most expansive philanthro- 
pic hearts. 

On the supposition that your design is to make this 
country your future home, I recommend you to take, 
without delay, the necessary steps for becoming a 
naturalized citizen.—In so doing, you will dissolve the 
political tie which has, hitherto, united you to your 
native land ; renounce your allegiance to the British 
throne, andtake oath of fealty to the government of 
these United States. At the expiration of the term 
prescribed by the naturalization laws, differing in diff- 
erent States of the Union, from two to five years, you 
will claim the elective franchise, and be entitled to alj 
the privileges of a free citizen. “i 

One or two additional hints will close this address 
In the first place, I counsel you to take care of your 
money. The agent ofthe British Protection Society, 
in New York, once remarked to me, ‘‘that it would be 
well if every Erglishman could have his money locked 
up from him for one year, after coming to this country, 
80 liable is he to lose it in some incautious investment,” 
Observation has abundantly proved to me the correct- 
ness of this sentiment. Take the timely caution. You can 
have no idea of the artifices which wiflbe employed to 
enveigle you into some plausible scheme, by which your 
money will be transferred from your pocket to that of 
another. Ishould have mentioned, that before you 
embark, you had better deposit your funds in a safe 
bank, taking a receipt, and a letter of credit, to some 
house in this country. After your arrival, draw a bill 
of exchange for the amount, for which you wiil receive 
American money. The standard value of a pound 
sterling is, four dollars and forty-four cents; but ster- 
ling money generally bears premium, sometimes from 
eight to ten per cent, and the premium on bills of ex- 
change is generally about the same as that on specie. 
In this way you avoid the risk of bringing gold with 

ou. 

In the next place, if your object is to get employ- 
ment, obtain it as soon as you can, and show yourself 
more anxious about employment that remuneration. 
Get what you can—you will soon find out what you are 
worth. Unless circumstances fully justify you, do not 
change your place. Remember that whatever testi- 
monials you may bring with you, you have character to 
get. Besides this, you are required to show that you are 
grateful to your employer. Heis entitled to your 
gratitude—he is your first friend among strangers. 

Remember the country that gave you birth. By 
your conduct, honour it, and make others respect it. 
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“The love of country is amongst the most generous end 
ennobling passions of the human bosom—cherish it. 
And if you meet a fellow-countryman in distress, give 
him your sympathies and a helping hand. 

Study to become a good citizen of these United States 
—make yourself acquainted with its form of govern- 
ment—imbibe the spiritand genius of its institutions 
—assimilate yourself to its manners and customs—di- 
vest yourself of the prejudices of b'rth, and get rid of 
all national peculiarities. In one parting word, fear 
God, and honour your country. 








OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
DEPARTURE OF THE BALLOTED MEMBERS. 
The shareholders are informed, that the Bailoted 
Members for this Spring will sail from the port of Liver- 
pool, between the 20th of May and the Ist of June, in 
the New and Splendid First-Ciass Packet Ship of the 
Black Star Line, 


Universe, 1260 tons reg. T. J. Bird. 


The precise day of sailing cannot at present be stated, 
as this splendid vessel is not yet in port. She will be 
about to make her second voyage between the dates, 
given above : for particulars of which, apply, “ William 
Evans, 104, Dale-street, Liverpool;’” to whom all 
money orders should be made payable. Deposits of £1 
per head should be immediately forwarded. Also: — 

THE SHEFFIELD AGENCY. 

At a meeting of the officers and members of the above 
branch, it was-resolved—‘' That a vote of thanks be 
given to Messrs. Evans and Twigg, for their honest and 
upright conduct, in exposing tht fallacious attempts that 
persons have made to injure their character, and the 
Potters’ Emigration Society ; and to express our grati- 
tude and confidence to them, for the way they have met 
those base attacks on our Society, and that we shall 
continue to give it our most cordial support. 

Also :— AARON SIMPSON. 
NEW BRANCH, “ CITY OF LONDON” AGENCY. 

The above New Branch will meet every Saturday 
evening, at Mr. Healy’s, King’s Head Tavern, Old 
Change, Cheapside. Fir 3t meeting night, Saturday, 
April 27th, 1350. Also :— 

THE JUNE BALLOT FOR SIX FAMILIES. 


The Agencies are informed, that a Ballot for Six 
Families, to go dut in Spring next, will take place on 
the 17th of June, at Leeds. They are also informed, 
that their books must be mide up, and returns forward. 
ed toithe Executive, by the Ist of June at the latest. 
L:t this notice be attended to, and every effort made 
to swell the funde of the society Also:— 

LONDON DISTRICT. 


Notice is hereby given, that the London District 
Committee, at their next meeting, May Ist, 1550, wiil 
appoint a day in May to receive the I'sts from all the 
London Agencies, of ali members eligible for the Ballot 
in June, together with their books for examination, 
to see that those names are correct. All Agencies not 
complying with this notice will be struck off the Ballot 
Board. Attend, Men of London, and pay up to secure 
your ballot. J. A. HAY, Secretary. Also: — 

LONDON DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 

April 3rd, 1850. Resolved—That this Comittee 
meet the first Wednesday inevery month. J. A. H AY, 
Secretary. Also:— 

EVANS’S EMIGRATION OFFICS, 
STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Passage arranged at the most reasonable cost to al! 
parts of the world by application at the Agent’s, 104, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Deposits of £1. per head should 
be forwarded to secure berths. All letters addressed, 
and money orders made payable to, ‘ William Evans, 
104, Dale street, Liverpool.” 


104, DALE- 








WHITE SWAN, PICCADILLY, SHELTON. 

R. RALPH PARKER begs, respectfully, to in- 

form his friends and the public, that he has opened 
the above-named house, for the sale of genuine Hi Mz- 
BREWED ALE, PorTER, CipER, Topacco, &c., and 
hopes to meet with the same kind patronage, that he 
has so largely experienced at his former Inn. Every 
attention will be paid to the comfort and convenience 
of his customers; and by the sale of a pure and excel- 
lent article, he doubts not, he shall give every satisfac- 
tion. Committe Rooms at the disposal of Sick and 
Trade’s Societies; and every attention prid to the privacy 
of lodge business. The house is large and reomy, and 
filled with excellent rooms, well suited for the accom- 
modation of those extensive Benefit Societies with which 
he has been so largely connected. London and 
Provincial papers for constant perusal. 








AGENCIES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
ee een 
MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 27TH. 

No. £. 8. a. 


87, Seventh London.. Himes FB 
General levy. oo 
73, East Oe err 
Entrance fee..... 
General levy...... 
CARE . 20s wince 
76, Third COUR ko das an iveeds 
Entrance fee .... 
General levy a 
Books and Cards. 
2¢ 53, Republican, Halifax. 
Reports ........ 
General levy.. 
23 19, Land of Liberty, Manchester: 4 
General levy. . 
86, Hope of the Oppressed Airdrie 
Entrance fees. 
General levy.. 


~ 
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April.19 
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a lite sl i i ae 


—eqoeoeeoenmnscococevooowooccrwore SO*59109 Owmvdsaacsa 


a William Evans, Hanley...... l Ff 
es lee wre 
» 1, Pottersville, Bursiem........ 4 
os Transfers....... ° 
~ Fort Winnebago, Tunstall ... 3 
- BUORSMES... c0000 
a? Phenix, rr ne eee 1 
‘in pn Transfer .. es 
24 74, Stripes and Stars, London. » & 
» 64, Rights’ of Labour, Kilgirnie - és ] 
2 - Generul levy........ 0 
* Tranoler. ...%.. 2. 0 
~~ = First London. pens c te ee 
25 92, Bermondsey Branch, pees wan 11 
" Be General levy...... 0 
eee 8 18 
se - General levy..... 1 2 11 
as ies ee 010 
£41 13 45 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 

o_o £. & 

Total in hand for past weeks.............. 168 12 
No. 87, Seventh London, loans, Mr Rassell.. 0 6 
“ - » Mr. Manning 0 2 

” ” » Mr. Godfrey. 0 6 

“a - » Mr.Wandby. 0 1 
oo rere era 


AOoaca = 





Printed and Published by William Evans, Miles Bank 
Shelton, Staffurdshire Potteries. 
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